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MODES OF INSTRUCTION IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded.) 

After the pupils have become a little accus- 
tomed to putting words together, to form sen- 
tences, (printed words, we mean, cut from some 
book or paper,) a most excellent preparatory 
exercise, by the way,—words may be given 
them for this purpose, by dictation. Thus, the 
teacher or a monitor may dictate to them, slow- 
ly, the following list of words, requesting them 
to write them on their slates, and then proceed 
to form them into sentences;—man, short, evil, 
and, life, the, is, are, trouble, days, full, no, few. 





How many sentences can be formed, which 
will have force and meaning in them, from | 
these thirteen short words, we are not sure; 
but we recollect, readily, the following eleven. | 
“Days are short,” “The days of man are short,”’ 
‘The days of man are few,” “The days of man 
are few, and full Cyroable,” “Life is short,” 
“Life is full of evil, “Life is full of trauble,” 
“Man is evil,” “Man is full of trouble,’ “Man 
is evil and full of trouble,” “Trouble no man.” 

If a monitor find it difficult, at first, to select 
such words as would form a pleasing variety of 
sentences, a little instruction, from an experi- 
enced teacher, would remove the difficulty.— 
One way is, for the monitor t- take short and 
easy lessons in a reading-book, and, after no- 
ting which of them occur more frequently, and 
seem to be the most useful for her purpose, fo 

But we come, finally, to the most important | 
exercise of all,—one, in fact, for whigh all the 
others are a preparation, and which cOnsists in 
framing a single important and interesting word 
given out by the teacher, into one or more sen- 
tences. Thus, the following words are per- 
haps given out, to be written down on the slate; 
apple, gold, tree, paper, dog, lion, hawk, snow, 
wind, angry, head, arm, hand, foot, house, room. 

This is, indeed, a long list, much longer than 
would appear, at first view, either necessary or 
useful; but it is selected as an illustration of 
our meaning. Perhaps the first three of these 
words might be sufficient, for a single lesson. 
Each pupil is required to form one or more sen- 
tences, into which each of thexe words enters, 
as a component part, and to use his own judg- 
ment, in the selection and formation of his sen- 
tences. 

They only, who have pursued this plan of in- 
struction, are aware, how interesting as well as 
profitable it is to pupils, and how it calls into 
exercise all their powers and faculties. One 
great objection to most of the methods of in- 
struction, which now prevail in our Common 
Schools, is, that they cultivate the mind but 
partially or unequally. But that the exercise in 
question has a more happy effect, will be easi- 
ly seen, by the following consideration of its 
results. 

Thus, one pupil will make the following use 
of the list of words referredto. “Charles gave 
mean apple.” “Gold is yellow.” “ Zacheus 
climbed a free.” Another will write, “ The 
apple is useful for food, both for man and beast.” 
“My father has a gold watch.” ‘The elm éree, 
at the cornerof the green, is beautiful.” A 
third, especially when he understands that he 
may, will write some little anecdote of one or 
more of the words; perhaps of the word iree.— 
“One of my cousifis,” he will say, “ undertook, 
one day, to climb an apple-tree after a dird’s 
nest, and when he had got nearly up toit, a 
rotten limb, on which he had placed his foot, 
gave way, and he fell across the fence, and in- 





jured his back so much, that he was lame, and 


—— 





had to stay in the house and keep his bed mas 
ny months, afterwards. I think he must have 
been very sorry he attempted to climb after 
bird’s nests,” 

It may not readily occur to every teacher, 
that, in this simple act of incorporating worcs 
into sentences, varied, as it might be, from time 
to time, we might at once teach the elements 
of almost every branch of an English educa- 
tion ;—not, however, by the hands of any ordi- 
nary monitor; for here, the actual personal di- 
a of an ingenious teacher is indispensa- 

e. 

1. Itis an exercise in writing, as has been 
already repeatedly mentioned; now are we 
quite sure that much time need be spent in any 


| other writing lessons, than those which the ex- 
ercises, already mentioned, and this, above the 


rest, would involve. 

2. It is excellent, as a method of teaching 
spelling.” For, to say nothing of requiring the 
pupils to spell the words, as a spelling lesson, 
the very act of writing, and incorporating them 
into their respective sentences, would almost 
certainly lead to their tight orthography. The 
teacher, in looking over the exercise, would 
probably mark the words epelled incorrectly.— 
Every scholar, however, in forming his senten- 
ces, should have free access to a dictionary, and 
be taught to use it. Such a method, in fact, is 
the most traly practical method of teaching 
spelling, with which we have ever been ac- 


uainted. 
ercise. One of the great difficulties, which 


teachers have to contend with, is the unfitness 
of the reading lessons, contained in our read- 
ing books, for juvenile apprehension. Child- 
ren do not, as a general fact, understand what 
they read. To read well, we must understand 
what we read, and be interested in the subject. 
In requiring a pupil to read sentences, para- 
graphs, and stories, formed by himself, both 
these points would be gained. He would of 
course understand what he wrote himself, and 
could he be uninterested in it? 

4. Can jt be necessary to say, that one of the 
chief excellencies of lessons of this sort is, that 
they lead the pupil to compose properly, ere he 
is aware of it? The exercise, in question, is a 
thousand times better, for teaching composition, 
than formal lessons for the express purpose. 

5. The use of grammar is to accustom us to 
speak and write correctly and intelligibly.— 
Now, if we can learn to write correctly, it will 
be a great aid to correct speaking. But can 
there be a doubt, that the exercise of which we 
are speaking, would lead inevitably to correct 
writing? 

6. It might be made to involve much of ge- 
ography. Suppose one of the words indicated 
was Gibraltar. Let it be required of the pupil 
to give a familiar geograpmecal description of 
the place; for which purpose, he should be re- 
quired to study it. It should also be required 
of him to present his thoughts in hie own lan- 
guage, and not in the language of the books he 
studies, 

7. What has been said of teaching geogra- 
phy, in this way, is equally applicable to biog- 
raphy, history, and chronology, and, in some 
respects, to arithmetic. The words Franklin, 
Mexico, Plymouth, &c., would involve these 
varied scenes. 

8. The words head and hand might be made 
a sort of text or starting point, where, or around 
which, the pupil might be encouraged to clus- 
ter what he could learn of anatomy, physiolo- 
gy, and health; in doing which, as well as in 


the cases just mentioned, familiar oral leesons, 
from the teacher to the class, from time to time, 
would be of immense service, and saould nev- 
er be dispensed with. 

9. Butit can hardly be necessary to partica- 
larize, further. To the ingenious teacher, it 
will be obvious, that, so far as the elements of 
a science can be taught, what might with pro 
priety be called the topic system, there is 
scarcely a single branch, not excepting religion 
itself, which this exercise may not be made to 
include. And, if rightly coructed, it may al- 
ways involve and inculcate, in every lesson, 
writing, spelling, reading, composition, gram- 
mar, and logic. 

Will it be said, by any teachers, that, by the 
prominence we thus give to slate exercises and 
oral instruction, we exclude, orseem to exclude, 
books, almost entirely? Very far indeed from it. 
The exercises in question serve as an introduc- 
tion to their profitable use, and to enhance their 
value. When used, they will be used careful- 
ly, as well as highly prized; nor will they be 
dicen aside, the instant the pupil gets outside 
of the door of the schoolhouse. They will re- 
call to his mind, in after-life, none but pleasant 
associations of ideas, and wiil not serve the 
purpose, whenever they come in sight, of small 
doses of nauseating medicines 

But the question will still recur;—and it is an 
important one, since it will not, in all probabili- 
ty, be expedient to abolish the old-fashioned 
exercises,of our schools, at once, if ever,—how 

ives be conducted? In what 
way shall the exercise of reading, for example, 
be managed, so as to render it most beneficial 
to the whole class? Shall each particular pupil, 
at each exercise, be required to read more or 
less, whatever may be the number of his clase, 
and however cunnif nay. be his proportion of the 
time? Or shall one, or a very small number, 
read, requiring the others to correct her? 

There can be no doubt, that various meth- 
ods of teaching reading may, under different 
circumstances, be adopted. Seldom, however, 
have we thougnt it best for a large class, con- 
sisting of fifteen, or twenty, or even twelve, 
scholars, er when we had but fifteen or twenty 
minutes to expend, to read through the class, 
two or three times, as the common custom is. 
On the contrary, we have often found it better, 
and sometimes equally pleasant, fora few, on- 
ly, to read the lesson, the rest observing how it 
was read, and, at the proper time, making their 
remarks, and offering their corrections. If A, 
B, C, and D, read the lesson, to-day, and the 
others make their remarks; E, F,G, and H, 
may be required to read, to-morrow, and the 
readers of to-day become critics, in turn. 

Perhaps, however, there is not and cannot be 
a better exercise in reading, incommon schools, 
than for the teacher to read before her pupils, 
and afterwards call upon them, severally, for 
their corrections. They should be required to 
correct her, in every point, as to loudness of 
voice, distinctness, emphasis, cadence, tone, 
and correct pronunciation. Let them not only 
say wherein she seemed to them to fail, im any 
respect, but-also, wherein improvement might 
be made, in her manner of reading. e 
repeat it, we are quite sure,that inno read- 
ing exercise, in a very large school, can five, 
ten, or fifteen minutes be expended on a large 
class, to better purpose, than in the one we have 
just méntioned. o- 

We have a great deal we should like to say, 
in regard to methods of teaching reading and 
spelling, as well as many other branches, but 
we have said enough, forthe present. The 
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teacher, who would not be benefitted by the 
hints which have already been thrown out, on 
the subject, would hardly profit from further 
remarks; while, tothe true inquirer, much has 
been said, that will be calculated to elicit 
thought, if not, as preadventure may happen, 
momentary opposition. Nothing, however, do 
we dread, in connection with this subject, so 
much, as a deathlike stillness. The teacher's 
duties, as weil as her ge pa and practice, 
should be made the subject of frequent anima- 
ted discussion, and every reasonable effurt be 
made to render our Common Schools what 
they should be, and what they might have 
been.— Conn. Common School Journal. 





DR. AYDELOTT’S ADDRESS. 

We have received a copy of this highly popu- 
lar Address, from which we may hereafier make 
eopious extracts. For this number we copy 
from the Western Episcopal Obaeryer, a con- 
densed notice of it, 

THE DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENS, 
An Address by Reverend B. P. Aydelotl, D. D. 

President of Woodward Collge, Cincinnati, 

A. Pugh, Cincinnati, pp. 16. 

This Address was delivered before the Wes- 
tern Literary Institue and College of ‘Teachers 
atits annual meeting in 1839, and belore the 
alumni of South Hanover College, Indiana, at 
the commencementin 1840. It has been pub- 
lished at the request ot both bodies. Itisa 
clear and forcible exposition of a subject ot 
pregnant interest to every citizen of this ceun 
try,—vig: his duties as a citizen—as an Aimer- 
ican citizen, 

‘Among the peuple of no other country,’ says 
the author, tcan the question of duty be so 1n- 
_—— asit isto the citizens of these United 
States. In other lands the government is in the 
hands of a few,—here the people are both gov 
ernors aud governed. Subjects have nothing to 
do but obey, their duty 1s prescribed, aud, if 
need be, enforced. But with us, laws are sim- 
ply an expression of the will of the people. And 
so jeulous too are we of any thing like restraint 
upon that will, and so prone to suspect that even 
lawful authority may encroach upon our liberty, 
that mere government never can be strong en- 
ough among us, to protect fully our rights. 
Hence there is no people under the sun, who 
would be so miserable were moral influence in 
a great moasure withdrawn from them, as we 
should be. ‘he strong arm of civil authority 
might, under such circumstances, support others 
for a time, in tolerable peace and comfort; but 
we must at once fall into anarchy and utrer 
wreichedness.’ 

‘With us, then,’ he continues, ‘it behoves the 
whole mags o! the people, to make up by a high 
individual and social morality for the necessa- 
ry weakness of the government. Ortather the 
poople themselves are the more important part 
of the government; they wield nearly all that 
moral power on which our weal or woe most 
largely depends. Rulers the wisest and most 
upright, could not pessibly benefit us, if we be- 
come ignorant and corrupt: but so long as we 
are intelligent and virtuous, even the worst ru- 
lera.)—could not greatly injure us,.—*It must 
always remain true, thatif our government ever 
be destroyed, it will be self destroyed: and if 
we continue to be well governed, tt must be 
because wisely self-governed.’ 

The enquiry, what duties are, at present, in- 
cumbent upon American cilizens,is answered 
under the fullowing leading topics of the ad- 
dress. 

1. We ought to make ourselves well acquain- 
ted with those great principles which lie at the 
foundation of our free institutions, and cherish 
8 atrong attachment to those principles, 

2. lt is peculiarly incumbent upon us to up- 
hold the constituted authorities of our country, 
and firmly to oppose every lawless spirit and 
movement, 

3. It is our special duty as citizens of this 
country to promote the great cause of Chrisrian 


4 Todwell upon the duties of American citi- 
zens, as such, tolabor for the diffusion of a Bi- | 
ble Christianity through all parts of the Repub- 
lic. 

These several heads are well reasoned, and 
the main argument strongly put and elaquently 
enforced. At the nazard of too much extend- 
ing what we intended only as a passing notice 
(reserving exiracts to a future occasion) we take 
leave to quote the following paragraphs from 
the concluding pages of the address.. 

“The moral power ofa Bible Christianity is 
especially important to our country at the pre- 
sent time, because it is a period of extraordinary 
excitement. Greatelementary questions, deep- 
ly affeciing the interest of all classes, are now 
under discussion. Perilous agitations, political, 
social, and religous, are the natural consequen- 
ces, Nothing but the enlightening, tranquiliz- 
ing, and invigorating influence ot a Bible Chris- 
tianity, can carry us safely through the storm to 
‘the heaven where we wotld be.’” 

“Our situation, as a people, is indeed full of 
difficulty and danger: the hearts of too many 
are beginning to ‘fail them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming on 
the earth. No human wistom, no arm of man 
is sufficient for us. But the enlightened patriot 
fixing his eye upon the conservative, influence 
of a Bible Christianity, can cherish bright 
hopes for the Republic. * 

“Would that this subject were more deeply 
reflected upon by every American citizen! Do 
notall things about us, when viewed in the 
light of the Bible, gives overwhelming evidence 
that our country isto be the scene of the grand- 
est developements of providence? Flere the 
inind and the energies of man are free as they 
never were before, and there is every thing to 
arouse them to inense action. If left to mere 
natural influences, we must soon grow up to @ 
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Sodom’s height, and call down a Sodom’s doom. 
Our liberty is our most awful earthly privilege; 
ot 


it may 0 of richest Dlanpinesneninmegen 
vur direst carse. No political power or political 


management, however wise and patriotic, can 
save us. Not even Christianity, as embarrassed 
and enfeebled in te establishments of the old 
world could meet our case. Sampson cannot be 
bound with green withes. We need a Chris- 
tianity—not the paralyzed and polluted thing 
of state policv—but Christianity as it came 
down from heaven, free, vigorous, enterprising 
—the Chrisiianity of the Bible. This only has 
resources, and adaptations, and wisdom, and 
strength to save us. With such a power in our 
midst, we have all faith in the political institu- 
tion and prospects of our country. Glorious re- 
sults, we doubt not, are here to be achieved by 
a free people guided and elevated by a free 
Christianity—resulis fraught with wonder and 
blessings to the world, Let American citizens 
ponder upon these things. Providence has cast 
theirlot in a Republic. There is nothing to 
hinder their doing all the good which their 
‘hand findeth todo.” A Bible Christianity will 
work out the salvation of this people, if we are 
only faithful to our high trust.” 


THE TEACHER'S FIRST DAY IN 
SCHOOL. 

1. It will be well for the young teacher to 
take opportunity, between the time of his en- 
gaging his schoo! and that of his commencing 
it,—to acquire as much information in respect 
to it, beforehand, as possible,—so as to be some- 
what acquainted with the scene of his labor be- 
fore entering upon it. ‘ Ascertain the names 
and the characters of the principal families in 
the district, their ideas and wishes in respect to 
the government of the school, the kind of man- 
agement adopted by one or two of the last tea- 
chers, the difficulties they fe!l into, the nature 
of the complaints made against them, if any, 
and the families with whom difficulty has usu- 
ally arisen. This information must of course 
be obtained in private conversation ; a good deal 
of it must be, from its very nature, highly con- 
fidential ; but it is very important that the tea- 
cher should be possessed of it. He will necess- 
arily become possessed of it by degrees, in the 
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course of his administration, when however, it 
may be too late to be ef any service to him. 
But by judicious and proper effort to acquire it 
beforehand, he will enter upon the discharge of 
his duties with great advantage. It is like a 
navigator’s becoming acquaited beforehand 
with the nature and the dangers of the sea over 
which he is about to sail. 

Such inquiries as these will, in ordinary ca- 
ses, bring to the teacher’s knowledg, in mos 
districts of our country, some cases oi peculiar- 
troublesome scholars, or unreasunable and com- 
plaining parents,—and stories of their unjustifia- 
ble conduct on former Occasions, will come to 
him exaggerated by the jealousy of rival neigh- 
bors. ‘There is danger that his resentment may 
be roused a little, and that his mind will ae 
sume a hostile attitude at once towards such in- 
dividuals; so that he will enter upon his work 
rather with a desire to seek a collision with 
them,—or atleast with secret feelings of defi- 
ance towards them,—feelings which will lead 
to that kink of unbending perpendicularity om 
his demeancr towards them, which will almom 
inevitably lead to a collision. Now thie ie 
wrong. There is indeed a point where firm 
resistance to unreasonable demands becomes a 
duty. But asa general principle it is most un- 
questionably true, that it is the teacher's duty 
to accommodate himself to the character and 
expectations of his employers, not to face and 
brave them. ‘Those italicised words may be 
understood to mean something which would be 
entirely wrong; but in the sence in which I 
mean to use them, there can be no question 
that they indicate the proper path for one em- 
ployed by others to du work for them, in all ca- 
ses, to pursue. If therefore, the teacher finds 
by his inquiries into the state of his district, 
that there are some peculiar difficulties and 
dangers there, let him not cherish a disposition 
to face and resist them, but to avoid them. Let 
him go with an intention to soothe rather thar 

evlingo whieh have been wounded 
before,—to comply with the wishes ot all se 
far as hewan, even if they are not entirely rea- 
sonable,—and while he endeavors to elevate 
the standard and correct the opinions prevail- 
ing ainong his employers, by any means in his 
powel, to aim at doing it gently, and in a tone 
and manner suitable tothe relation he sustains; 
ina word,let him skilfully avoid the dangers 
of his navigation, not obstinately run his ship 
against a rock upon purpose, on the ground that 
the rock had no business there. 

This is the epirit then with which these pre- 
liminary inquiries, in regard to the patrons of 
the school, ought to be made. We come now 
to a second potnt, 

2. It will assist the young teacher very much 
in his first day’s labors, if he takes measures 
for seeing and conversing with some of the old- 
eror more intelligent scholars, on the day or 
evening before he begins his school, with a 
view of obtaining from them some acquaint- 
ance with the internal arrangements and cue 
toms of the school. The object of this is to ob- 
tain the same kind of information with respect 
to the interior of the school, that was recom- 
mended in respect to the district, under the 
former head. He may cali upon a few families, 
especially those which furnish a large number 
of scholars for the school, and make as many 
minute inquiries of them, as he can, respecting 
all the interior arrangements to which they 
have been accustomed; what reading books 
and other text books have been used,—what 
are the principal classes in all the several de- 
partments of instruction,—and what is the sys 
tem of discipline, and of rewards and punish- 
ments to which the school has been accustom- 
ed. 
Ifin such conversations the teacher should 
find a few intelligent and communicative schol- 
ars, he might learn a great deal about the past 
habits and condition of the school, which would 
be of great service to him, Not, by any means, 
that he will adopt and continue these methods 
asa matter of course,—but only that a knowl- 
edge of them will render him very important 
aid in marking out his own course. Tho more 
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minuté and full the information of this sort is 
which he thus obtains, the better. If practica- 
ble, it would be well to make out a catalogue of 
all the principal classes, with the names of the 
individuals belonging to them, who will proba- 
bly attend the new school, and the order in 
which they were usually called upon to read 
orrecite. The conversation which would be 
necessary to accomplish this, would of itself be 
of great service. It would bring the teacher 
intothe acquaintance with several important 
families and groups of children, under the mos! 
favorable circumstances, ‘The parents would 
aco and be pleased with the kind of interest 
they would see the teacher taking in his new 
duties. The children would be pleased to be 
able to render their new instructer some ser- 
vice, and would go to the school room on the 
next morning with a feeling of acquaintance 
with him, and a predisposition to be pieased.— 
And if by chance any family should be thus 
called upon, that had heretofore been captious 
or complaining, or disposed to be jealous of the 
higher importance or influence of other families 
—that spirit would be entirely softened and 
subdued by such an inierview with their new 
instructer at their own fireside, on the evening 

teceding the commencement of his labors.— 

he great object, however, which the teacher 
would have in view, in such inquiries, should 
be the value of the information itself. As to the 
use which he will make of it, we shall speak 
hereafter. 

3. It is desirable that the young teacher 
should meet his scholars first in an unofficial 
capacity. For this purpose repair to the school 
room, on the first day, at an early hour, so as to 
see and become acquainted with the scholars 
as they come in, one by one. ‘The intercourse 
between the teacher and pupil should be-like 
that between parents and children, where the 
utmost freedom is united with the most perfect 
respect. The tather who is most firm and de- 
eisive in his family government, can mingle 
most freely in the conversation and sports of 
his children without any derogation of his au- 
thority, or diminution of the respect they owe. 
Young teachers, however, are prone to forget 
this, and to imagine that they must assume an 
appearance of stern authority, always, when in 
the presence of their scholars, if they wish to 
be respected or obeyed. This they call keep- 
ing up their dignity. Accordingly they wait, 
on the morning of their introduction into office, 
until their new subjects are all assembled, and 
then walk in with the air of the highest digni- 
ty, and with the step of aking. And some- 
times a formidable instrument of discipline is 
earried in the hand to heighten the impression. 
Now there is no question, that itis of great im- 
portance that scholars should have a high idea 
of the teacher’s firmness and inflexible decision 
in maintaining his authority and repressing all 
disorder of every kind. But this impression 
should be created by their seeing how he acts, 
in the various emergencies which will sponta- 
neously occur, and not by assumed airs of im- 
portance or dignity, feigned for effect. In oth- 
er words, th: ir respect for him should be based 
on real trails of character, as they see them 
brought inte natural action, and not on appear- 
ances assumed for the occasion, 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is best for 
the teacher first to meet his scholars with the 
sirand tone of free and familiar intercourse, 
and he will find his opportunity more favorable 
for doing this, if he goes early, on the first mor- 
ning of his labors, and converses freely with 
those whom he finds there, and with others as 
they come in. He may take an interest in all 
the little arrangements connected with the op- 
ening of the school. The building of the fire, 
the paths through the snow, the arrangements 
of seats, calling upon them for information or 
aid, asking their names, and, in a word, enter- 
ing fully and freely into conversation with them, 
just as a parent, under similar circumstances, 
would do with his children. All the children 
thus addressed will be pleased with the gentle- 
ness and affability of the teacher. Evena rough 
and ill-natured boy, who has perhaps come to 


the schoel with the express determination of at- 
tempting to make mischief, will be completely 
disarmed, by being asked pleasantly to help the 
teacher fix the fire, or alter the position of his 
desk. Thus, by means of the half hour during 
which the scholars are coming together and of 
the visits made in the preceding evening, as de- 
scribed under the last head, the teacher will 
find, when he calls upon the chiidren to take 
their seats, that he has made a very lurge num- 
ber of them his personal friends. Many of 
these will have communicated their first impres- 
sions to the others, so that he will find himself 
possessed, at the outset, of that which is of vital 
consequence in the opening of any adiminisira- 
tion,—a strong party in his favor. 

4 The time for calling the school to order, 
and commencing exercises of some surt, will at 
length arrive, though if the work of making 
personal acquaintances is going on pleasantly, 
it may perhaps be delayed a little beyond the 
usual hour. When, however, the time arrives, 
we would strongly recommend that the first 
service by which the regular duties of the 
schovl are commenced should be an act of re- 
ligiou: worship. There are many reasons why 
the exercises of the school should every day be 
thus commenced, and there are special reasons 
for it on the first day.—A@bbott’s Teacher. 





STATISTICS OF EDUCATION, 

From the statistics of the late general census, 
we have compiled the following table, showing 
the comparative states: New York, Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire. It will be seen that 
New Hampshire, in every point of view, stands 
in the best condition. We are confident that no 
State in the Union can show statistics like hers. 

. 4 Mass. N.H. 

Whole number of 


inhabitants 2,632,835 737,786 284,481 
Number cf co- 

leges, 12 4 2 
Academies and 

grammar schools 502 248 63 
Primary and com- 

mon schools 10,876 3,366 1,110 


Whole number of 
places of educa- 
tion 11,390 3,618 9,175 
Number of stu- 
dents in colle- 
ges 5,985 765 430 
Numbers of schol- 
ars in acade- 
mies &c, 36,803 15,635 5,746 
Number of schol- 
ars in common 
schools 
Total number at- 
tending schools 
of all kinds 
The places of in- 
struction aver- 
age tothe inhab- 
itants, about I 
to every 213 104 130 
The number of 
schoolars in the 
various places 
of education, 
average to the 
inhabitants. a- 
bout one to ev- 


£01,918 158,365 81,890 


544,706 174,795 88,066 


ery 43 43 34 
Number of schyl- 
ars educated at 
the expense of 
the state 
Number of per- 
sons over 20 
years of age 
who cannotread 
or write 43,871 3,199 927 
The greatest disparity appears in the number 
of this latter claes. This, howevem cannot be 
viewed asa criierion from which to judge of 
the merits of the system existing in the several 
States, as we are not aware how many of the 
ersons enumerated under this head are natives 
bof the United States: in New York; the num- 


26,869 159,300 81,890 





ber of uneducated foreigners is very large; in 
New Hamphire it is comparatively very small. 
The svstem of education in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire is so universal in its benefits, 
that we do not think any of the natives of eith- 
er State are ignorant of these branches,—Bos- 
ton Post. 


How to Acavutre Hicu Heattu.— Walker in 
his “ Original,” lays down the following rules 
for attaining high health. They are worth re- 
membering, particularly his advice to wives 
and husbands: 

* First, study to acquire a composure of mind 
Fand body.—Avoid agitation or hurry of one or 
the other, especially just before or after meals, 
and whilst the process of digestion is going on. 
To this end, govern your temper—endeavor to 
| look atthe bright side of things—keep down 
as much as possible the unruly passions—dis 
card envy, hatred and malice, and lay your head 
upon your pillow in charity with all mankind. 
Let not your warts outrun your means. What- 
ever difficulties you have to encounter, be not 
perplexed, but only think what is right to doin 
the sight of Him who seeth all things, and 
bear without repining the result. When your 
meals are solitary, let your thoughts be cheer- 
ful; when they are social, which is better, avoid 
disputes, or serious argument, or unpleasant to- 
pics. * Unquiet meals,’ says Shakspeare, ‘make 
ill digestions; and, the contrary is produzed by 
easy conversation, a pleasant project, welcome 
news, or alively companion. 1 advise wives 
not to entertain their husbands with domestic 
grievances abvut children or servants, nor to 
produce unpaid bills, nor propound unreasona- 
ble or provoking questions; and advise hus 
bands to keep cares and vexations of the world 
to themselves, but to be communicative of 
whatever ie comfortable aud cheerful, and a- 
musing.’? 


NOTICE. 
SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS: 
NEW EDITION. 


UBLISHED by Spaulding & Storrs, Hart- 
ford Conn., and for sale by TRUMAN & 
SMITH, No. 200, Main Street Cincinnati, O. 

Smith's Sehool Geography on the productive 
system. New edition, revised and enlarged : 
illustrated by 30 additional cuts, put up in uni- 
form large type, accompanied by an entire new 
Atlas, containing 18 very superior maps, chart 
of the World, &v.,—by Roswell C. Smith, au- 
thor of the Practical and Mental Arithmetic, 
Productive Grammar, &e. 

The population in the Book and Atlas will 
be altered to correspond with the Census of 
1840, as svon as officially reporied, and will be 
kept in every respect fully up with the times. 

From the Common School Assistant, edited 
by J. Orvitle Taylor. 

New York, Feb. 20, 1840. 

Smith’s Geography Improved.—The above 
standard and popular work has just appeared 
from the new plates, the old ones having been 
bdestroyed by fire. The entire work has been 
revised, and we pronounce it the most accu- 
rate work in the market. We perceive several 
new maps; one of Palestine; one of Liberia; 
one of Mexico; &e. The map and chart of the 
World is preeented on an entire new plan, and 
one which adds great value to the work, and 
must be universally admired. In all respects 
the work is equal to any Geography we have, 
and in several important particulars superior to 
the others. 

N. B. The report that an action had been 
commenced against the publishers of Smith's 
Geography and Atlas, for an infringement of 
Mitchell's, is falee, and without the least foun- 
dation—Sraipine & STorRs, 

Smith’s sages and Atlases, will be con 
stantly for sale by the dozen, or hundred copies, 
atthe Eastern publishers, low wholesale prices, 
by TRUMAN & SMITH, Cineinaati 

















TO EDUCATORS. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The perplexities, expense, and frequent changes in School Bouks, arising from the want of a useful, progres- 
sively graded series of Class Books, has been an almost universally acknowledged evil. ‘To remecy this difficul- 
ty, was the object had in view in publishing the “ ECLECTIC SERIES.” The fact that more than six nunpREp 
THOUSAND copies of these Class Books have been published, is regarded as evidence of their great superiority over 
numerous other works offered to the patronage of Educators. Their progressive character, leading the young 
pupil up the ladder of learning, step by step, in a gradual and pleasing manner,—their cheapness of price, and ex- 
cellency of manufacture, are among their prominent commendable features. ‘The series comprises the following, 
and their sale is, perhaps, unequalled by any other School Books in the United States. 


125,000.—-The ECLECTIC PRIMER, or progressive lessons for young children, commencing with the alpha- 
bet. Of this Book, one hundred and twenty-five thousand have been published. 


43,000.—McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING BOOK for Common Schools. Of this, 
forty-three thousand copies have been published. 


104,000.—McGUFFEY’S FIRST ECLECTIC READER, containing progressive lessons in reading and spel- 
ling, mostly in easy words of one or two syllables, with numerous pictures. One hundred and four thousand cop- 
ies have been published. 


114,000.—McGUFFEY’S SECOND ECLECTIC READER, containing progressive lessons in reading and 
spelling, with pictures. One hundred and fourteen thousand copies have been published. 


78,500.—McGUFFEY’S THIRD ECLECTIC READER, with copious rules, and directions for avoiding er- 
rors and vulgarisms in pronunciations. Seventy-eight thousand five hundred copies have been published. 


39,000.—McGUFFEY’S FOURTH ECLECTIC READER, containing elegant extracts in prose and poetry, 


with rules, directions, &c., designed for academies and high schools. 39,000 copies have been published. 


17,000.—RAY’S ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC, on the inductive and analytic methods of instruction, for com- 
mon schools and academies. 10th edition, stereotyped. 


37,000.—RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC, containing intellectual exercises for young pupils. 13th edition. 
18,500.—RAY’S RULES AND TABLES in arithmetic for young children. 
MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE U. STATES, an admirable Book for schools, acade- 


mies and colleges. 4th edition, improved. 
Miss BEECHER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR for schools. 4th edition,—prepared for the Eclectic Series. 


FALL SCHOOLS. 


As the time for Fall Schools is now approaching, the attention of Teachers, School Committees, Trustees, Parents, and all interested in pro- 
moting thorough Education, is requested to examine the above works. They form a complete, uniform, and improved series, commencing with 
the alphabet. 


The Eclectic School Books may be found at the following Houses, and of Traders generally in the South and West. 


OHIO, |}OsErLin—G illett & Jones. New Ausany—E R Day. TENNESSEE. 
CinernnatTiI—Truman & Smith. |Brprorp—D. B. Dunham & Co. E & J Cox. SumMervitte—Ford & Dickinson. 
Cotumpus—Isaac N, Whiting. Frankiin—Miles C. & D. Rhodes, |Ricamonn—D, P. Holloway. NasHVILLE—Wm A Eichbaum. 
CLevELAND-——-M C Younglove. Hupson—J. B. Wheadon, Terra*Havre—Erastus Flint. W T Berry. 
PaesvILLeE—O A Crary & Co. |\Putnam—Helmick & Potts. JEFFERSONVILLE—Atwater & ‘Tucker.|Mempnis—Jeptha Fowlkes. 

New Lissoy—B L & R Hanna. KENTUCKY. Vincennes—Bonner & Carman. SHELBYVILLE—W G Cowman, 
Mount Vernon—Levi Brooks. ‘LoutsvitLe—James Maxwell, Jr. Maddock & Gass. PerrysvitLte—J M & C Pettigrew. 
Sraincrie.p—Kilbourn & Co. Kellogg & Parker. RockvitLE-—Wm. Roseborough. Murrreessoro—M Spence & Co, 
Hamitton—J Hittell. ‘Covincton—Southgate & Eubank. |PutnamvitteE—-H S Wakefield. Jonathan Curran. 
McConnetsvitte—J B Stone & Co.|Maysvitte—E. Cox. Lewis Collins. Newront—Francis Root. Ga.iatin—Anderson & Douglass. 
Locan—Hatch & Rossiter. {Lexincton—A T Skillman. \GreencasTtLE—Isaac Ash & Co. Boddie, Sanders & Co. 
NorwaLtx—W Chapin & Co. \Sprincrietp>—H. & A.M’Elroy,&Co. Connersvitte—Mason & Griffis. Wincnester—Mark Hutchins, 
CuitiicoTuz—Joseph Jones, \GeorGeTowN—Hatch & Mitchell. |Cartiste—R W Wallace & Co. Cotumsp1a—Professor Goddard. 
Axroxn—J A Bebee. /HarropssurcH—-John IySmedley. |LaravetteE—J W Powell & Co. Gatiatin—H B. Vaughan. 
LancasTER—Levi Anderson. ‘Paris—Lyle & Walker. Satem—Dr. J. Bradley. Franxiin—A, & W. Park. 

Symonds & Hopkins. |Bowtine Green—Quigly & Smith. | AnpeErsonrowN—Morrison, Haslett MISSISSIPPI. 
Newark—Beckwith & Reese. \Frankrort—W M Todd. & Co. Natcuez—W H Fox. 

E. Sanford. |Aucusta—Shropshire & Bradford. |Monrezuma—P Frink & Co, W H Pearce & Co. 
Jerrerson—Almon Hawley. PENNSYLVANIA. Ricumonp—James Morrison. VickspurGH— William Cobb. 
GatuiareLtis—William McKinley. Pirtssurcn—J N Patterson, & Co. | Wittiamssurcu—John Pennington. LOUISIANA. 
Eaton—Chambers & Wilson, Kay, & Co. Luke Loomis, Newrort—Francis Root. New Orteans.—J. J. Haswell & Co. 
Xenta—C H Baker. ‘Wasninaton—Alexander Reed. \Mittron—Elliott,Hannah & Meredith. MICHIGAN. 
Wooster—W Spencer & Co. Aviecuany—Mrs. Sadler. \MancnesterW W Jordan. Derroit—Sidney L. Rood, 
Wixpnam—J A Skiff. 'PatapeLrura—Grigg & Elliott. Cotumsus—John C Hubbard. Alexander Macfarran, 
Zanesvitte—A Lippitt & Co. A 8 Barnes & Co. Greensusu—M & F Jamison. Granp Rarinvs—J W Pierce & Co. 
Oxrorp—Robert W. Orr. VIRGINIA, Browhssv'LLE—James Taylor. Marsuatt—Sherman & Wright. 
Maristta—Slocumb & Buck, | Wureiina—Stephenson & Garwood. John Ryder. ALABAMA. 
CircLeviLLe—Rogers, Martin & Co, | John Fisher. ARKANSAS. Court Lanp— Watkins & Sellers. 
Troy—John T Tullis. |ParkersBorGu--Stephenson & Neal.|Littte Rocx—George Lincoln. Mooresvitte—Duncan & Ward. 
Portsmoutu—E, Glover. { A. G. Leonard & Co. ILLINOIS. Tuscumsia—Trimble & Gookin, 
CampeNn—William McMeacham, MISSOURI. SrrinerieLp—C Birchall & Co. MooresviLLE—Peebles & Woodruff. 
Witmincton—Thomas Hibbin. Sr. Louts--S W Meech. J C Canedy. IOWA. 
Wincnester—Snively & Riddick. Turnbull & Thugston. Atton—George Holton, Burtincton—J. M. Robinson. 
Somervitte—Luther Taylor, Cotums1a—Dewitt & Branham. Quincy—W D Skillman, CONNECTICUT. 
MansrieLp—E P & E Sturgis. Favette—John A Talbott. Jacksonvitte—Reed & Fink. Hartrorp—Spaulding & Storrs. 
Massitton—John Mark. Sr. Cuarres.—Jordan & Stockslagee. D C Pierson. NEW YORK. 
Miamissurc—Swar & Huber. INDIANA. Prrerssornoucu—A D Wright. New Yorx—Robinson, Pratt & Co. 
Ravenna—Benjamin Little. Maptson—James McMillan. Mount Carmet—Tilton & Turner. J F Huntington & Co, 
Xewia—Martin & Bennett. Inpranapotis—W & J J Brown. LawRENceviLLe—J C Riley. } Collins, Keese & Co. 

















